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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Wagner’s Lohengrin was repeated on Tuesday night. That 
Lohengrin suffers quite as much as T'annhéiuser from the temporary 
absence of Mdme Albani, whose sympathetic individuality is even 
more closely identified with Elsa than with Elizabeth, although she 
throws a halo of grace around them both, can hardly be questioned. 
Nevertheless, Mdlle Heilbron’s embodiment has merits which, dis- 
regarding such dangerous proximity, are entitled to consideration. 
She looks the character well, and acts it with intelligence ; but 
she is somewhat overweighted by the music, and this is felt more 
and more as the opera works up to its climax. On the whole, how- 
ever, her Elsa, viewed not merely in a dramatic but musical sense, 
rises far above the average mark. The Ortrud of Mdlle Mantilla is 
painstaking, but deficient in power; while Signor Cotogni, excel- 
lent artist as we know him to be, can hardly persuade us that in 
him we behold the designing villain, Telramund. Signor Gayarré, on 
the other hand, is, perhaps, in no part seen to better advantage 
than in that of Lohengrin. About the work itself there remains 
nothing new to say, except that it has a better chance of keeping a 
place on the Covent Garden boards than its immediate precursor, 
Tannhiuser. 

The first performance of Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro may be passed 
over with a word of praise for the Countess of Mdme Cepeda, 
another for the Susanna of Mdlle Valleria, and yet another (last not 
least) for the Cherubino of Mdlle Zaré Thalberg, who acts the part 
in a most ingenuous and lively manner, and sings ‘‘ Voi che sapete” 
so charmingly, that lovers of Mozart’s divine melody would like to 
hear her sing it over and over again. 

Der Freischiitz, on Saturday, brought a new success for the 
interesting Mdlle Turolla, whose Agata is decidedly one of her best 
performances, and who throws herself, heart and soul, into the 
prodigiously fine scena in the second act, her delivery of which won 
a tempest of applause and a triple recall. M. Gailhard, for a 
Frenchman, is an admirable Caspar ; Sefior Gayarré, for a Spaniard, 
an exceptional Max; Mdlle Smeroschi, for a Pole, a lovely Annetta; 
and Mdlle Cottino, in any circumstances, an acceptable bridesmaid. 
Altogether the performance was good from the overture to the end, 
and did credit to the conductor, Signor Bevignani. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia? Well—the Rosina of Adelina Patti 
(crammed house). Don Giovanni? Well—the Zerlina of Adelina 
Patti (crammed house). Dinorah? Well—the Dinorah of Adelina 
Patti (crammed house). M. Gailhard advanced another step with 
Leporello ; Mdlle Valleria was an engaging Elvira, Mdme Cepeda a 
classic Donna Anna, Signor Nouvelli a timid Ottavio, and M. Maurel 
a Don Giovanni after his own dreams. More anon about Patti’s 
miraculous Dinorah. 

Der Freischiitz again last night. 
Vérone. Unhappy Gounod! 

——$Q—— 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Mr Mapleson’s ill-fortune continues. We all have good reason to 
treat the month of May—this present May especially—as a personal 
and bitter enemy, but the director of Her Majesty’s Theatre must 

ssess the patience of Job if he be not goaded to desperation by it. 
May is ‘‘ bounteous May ” in his case with a vengeance, the bounty 
consisting in a long roll of invalided artists—prime donne with 
rheumatics and tenors with catarrhs. Circumstances admit, how- 
ever, one consolation. The bad luck that rests upon English weather 
has the most uncertain of all bases, and may topple over at any 
moment. To-morrow the sun may shine in summer ——_ 
and Mr Mapleson’s sick folk come out with the flowers that, like 
them, have been shut up and shivering so long. We can hope for 
this, at any rate, for hope is not denied even to an Englishman 
pining after genial weather; which fact, we take it, is about the 

est proof that the solace in question stands longest by sufferin 


This evening Les Amants de 


humanity. Speaking of hope, it is hardly worth while to dwell 
upon an irremediable past, and, therefore, we shall refer but briefly 
to the disappointment caused on Thursday se’nnight by the renewed 


failure of Mdme Christine Nilsson to make her rentrée. The gifted 
Swede was to have appeared as Marguerite in Faust, a character 
more closely identified with her successes than any other, and there 
can be no doubt that, had she been well enough to play her part, 
great results would have followed. As it was, Mr Mapleson sub- 
stituted Carmen for Gounod’s opera ; Mdme Trebelli, in the absence 
of Miss Hauk—also indisposed—impersonating the heroine, and 
Signor Campanini, who had by no means recovered from his cold, 
assuming the part of Don José. The public are familiar with Mdme 
Trebelli’s Carmen, and that many approve it was shown by frequent 
applause,—D, 7’. 

e opera chosen for the first Saturday afternoon performance was 











Carmen, with Miss Minnie Hauk again as the Gipsy heroine, and 
the other parts as usual. On this occasion the conductor was Mr 
Mapleson’s old and very original chef d’orchestre—Sig. Luigi Arditi 
of that ilk. Hoch / 

On Saturday night the opera was Fidelio, a more than average good 
performance of which was listened to with the never-failing interest. 
Opportunities of oy this masterpiece are rare, and should not 
willingly be overlooked by amateurs convinced that nothing of the 
kind to equal, much less surpass it, has been written since, without 
preliminary flourish of trumpets, it was brought out in its original 
shape at the Theater an der Wien, on the 20th of November, 1805. 
Though now on the verge of becoming octogenarian, the one opera of 
Beethoven shows no sign of age, bearing, like the Figaro and Don 
Giovanni of Mozart, the stamp of perennial youth. Perhaps no other 
example can be cited in whisk the simple story of woman’s abiding 
love has been so elevated by the aid of music as Fidelio—or Leonore, 
as Beethoven himself preferred to call it, remembering that Leonore 
was the real title of his heroine, ‘‘ Fidelio” being merely the name 
assumed when, disguised in man’s attire, she accomplishes the rescue 
of her husband from the dagger of his implacable enemy. Upon 
such particulars, however, it is superfluous to dwell, the story and 
the music of Fidelio, as well as the difficulties it had to encounter 
from the outset, and the vicissitudes it underwent before winning the 
universal acceptance it has maintained for considerably over half a 
century, being sufficiently familiar. The difficulty which has always 
stood, and must always stand, in the way of Fidelio is the finding of 
a dramatic singer with powers suitable to an adequate representation 
of the character of the devoted wife. Could Beethoven hear some of 
the orchestras of our day he would hardly complain, as, while the 
rehearsals were going on in 1805, at Vienna, he complained, in a letter 
to Treitschke—‘“‘all ‘ pianissimos,’ ‘ crescendos,’ ‘decrescendos,’ all 
‘fortes’ and ‘fortissimos’ may as well be struck out of my music, 
since not one of them is attended to. I lose all desire to write any- 
thing more if my music is to be so played;” nor, could he have 
heard the grand overture long recognized (erroneously) as ‘“‘ Leonora 
No. 3,” performed as on Saturday night, under the direction of Sir 
Michael Costa, would he have put it aside, in obedience to whatever 
argument or remonstrance. Such obstacles to an effective realization 
of Beethoven’s ideas, progress and experience have for the most part 
smoothed away ; and, while the vocal parts of his score still present 
impediments, here and there not always easy to surmount, the 
principal thing wanting has, time out of mind, been a 
competent Fidelio—which it is hardly overstating the truth 
to say is the most important character in the lyric drama. 
The late Thérése Tietjens possessed the requisite qualifi- 
cations, and wanting her, it was thought that, at any 
rate for a lengthened period, no more would be heard of Beethoven 
on the Italian operatic boards. The engagement of Mdme Eugenie 
Pappenheim last year in a great measure dispelled these forbodings. 
After making her début as Valentine in the Huguenots with very 
considerable success, she was next emboldened to appear as Fidelio, 
meeting with such encouragement as induced her to repeat the per- 
formance on more than one occasion during the summer and autumn 
seasons. That being re-engaged by Mr Mapleson, she should again 
come forward as Fidelio was a matter of course, and amateurs of 
high-class dramatic music are indebted to her for another opportunity 
of hearing the opera of their predilection. There is little or nothing 
to add to what was said last year about Mdme Pappenheim’s 
assumption. Before everything it is marked by strong and deep 
intelligence, which enables her so to enter into the spirit of the part 
as to evoke the sympathy of her hearers from the very beginning. 
As formerly, although the great soliloquy, after Leonora overhears 
the designs of Pizarro against her husband, was forcibly delivered, 
and the beautiful apostrophe to ‘‘ Hope,” which forms its middle 
movement, sung ‘th quaint expression, the scene of the dungeon, 
where the grave is hang prepared for Florestan, was that in which 
Mdme Pappenheim made the happiest use of her resources, winning 
and meriting the highest distinction. Here her performance, into 
minute details about which it is needless to enter, was uniformly 
excellent, impressive alike in a musical and dramatic sense, and 
consistently developed from the commencement, where the appealing 
Leonora timidly assists Rocco in his uncongenial task, to the climax, 
when, suddenly inspired, she rushes from her lace of concealment 
and, interposing between Florestan and his would-be assassin, points 
the pistol at Pizarro’s breast. About the duet which follows the 
reunion of husband and wife we need only state that it was given 
with all the appropriate feeling. If the physical means with which 
nature has eller Mdme Pappenheim are not invariably equal to 
the requirements of Beethoven’s trying music, she exhibits a thorough 
comprehension of its significance, and, being familiar with the accepted 
traditions handed down from Schroeder-Devrient, who first played 
Fidelio in thiscountry to Thérése Tietjens, itslast eminent representa- 
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tive among us, is fully justified in assuming the chief personage in 
Beethoven's opera, thereby affording the most musical part of the 
London public occasional chances of listening to so fine a masterpiece. 
The Florestan on Saturday night was M. Candidus, who essayed the 
part, with Mdme Pappenheim, last October, but was prevented by 
indisposition from doing so more than once. Reason was found on 
that occasion to speak in encouraging terms of the new tenor's 
ability, but with even greater reason are we called to speak of it 
now. M. Candidus possesses a legitimate tenor voice, of fair 
compass and agreeable quality, which he knows how to employ 
without resorting to the so-styled ‘‘ tremolo,” often criticized as an 
abuse of taste, but really nothing more than a defect of method, 
From this M. Candidus is entirely free—a fact upon which alone 
he may be congratulated. That he can sing, and sing well, more- 
over, was proved in the soliloquy of the dungeon scene, and 
especially the final movement, where the oboe obbligato (admirably 
executed, by the way) is charged with so conspicuous a part. In 
the trio with Leonora and Rocca, while composing which Beethoven 
must surely have been thinking of Mozart, in the magnificent 
quartet of the pistol, and the final duet with Leonora, M. Candidus 
was equally successful, and there is good warrant for believing 
that in him a bond fide acquisition to the company has been gained. 
What may be his claims as an actor had better be estimated when 
some other character is allotted to him. Such an efficient Marcellina 
as Mdme Sinico-Campobello added no little to the general strength 
of the cast, most particularly in the first scene, where, besides an 
air, she contributes to a duet, a quartet (the quartet ‘‘in canon ’”’), 
and a trio, saying nothing of her share in the finale. The Pizarro 
of Signor Galassi, who has a by no means accommodating air to 
vociferate against an orchestral accompaniment of extraordinary 
vigour, again claims high consideration. Signor Foli was the genial, 
hearty Rocco, and Signor Rinaldini the lively Jacquino, too well 
known to need description. The part of the Minister, who only 
figures in the last scene, was assigned to Signor Franceschi. Not 
only was the Leonora overture in C introduced (as already sug- 
gested) between the first and second acts, thus, with the inevitable 
“‘encore” inconveniently prolonging the performance, but the 
one in E (No. 4), generally known as ‘‘the overture to Fidelio,” 
was performed at the commencement. How much preferable it 
would be to let the overture after Beethoven’s own choice, which 
(like Weber’s Der Freischiitz and Wagner’s TJannhiuser) is an 
epitome of the whole, precede the opera. This, considering what 
follows, would obviate the necessity of an anti-climax, for nothing 
can be more strange than, directly after such a burst of irresistible 
enthusiasm, to find at the subsequent unlifting of the curtain a 
prisoner in a dungeon, giving expression to his despair through the 
medium of lugubrious recitative.— Times. 

On Monday night, owing to the continued indisposition of Mdme 
Gerster, /] Trovatore was substituted for La Sonnambula, and the 
new Leonora, Mdlle Libia Drog, made a second, and more successful 
appearance before an English public. On Tuesday Le Nozze di 
Figaro was the opera, to which we shall return if only to say a few 
words about Miss Minnie Hauk’s piquant and charming imper- 
sonation of the mischievous Cherubino. On Thursday Don 
Giovanni was repeated, with the young and interesting Mdlle Zandt 
as Zerlina, and last night we once more had Carmen. Mad. Gerster 
is positively to appear to day, in Lucia di Lammermoor, at the first 
afternoon performance ; and for to night we are promised Robert le 
Diable, with Minnie Hauk as Alice. 


SS 


THE SALZBURG MOZART FESTIVAL. 

On the 17th, 18th, and 19th of July, there will be held this year 
at Salzburg the Second Musical Festival, comprising two evening 
concerts of the Vienna Philharmonic Society, under the direction of 
Herr Hans Richter, Imperial Capellmeister, and a matinée, in which 
various artists of eminence will take part. 

General excursions to the unusually beautiful neighbourhood and 
mountain districts of Salzburg will be combined with the attractions 
of the concert-room, so that visitors to the Festival will be enabled 
fully to enjoy art and nature alike. 

The thorough and universally appreciated success of the First 
Salzburg Musical Festival, in 1877, isa guarantee that the present 
one will prove a worthy pendant. No efforts to effect this will be 
wanting on the part of the Committee of the International Mozart 
Institute, who are charged, as in 1877, with the arrangements, and 
whose aim it is to establish permanently such festivals in Mozart's 
native town, 





THE BACH CHOIR. 

The too short season of this choir ended on Wednesday evening 
with a performance which made those who heard it wish there 
were more to speedily come. A better programme heart could not 
desire. It was full of good things, pressed down and running over 
with varied excellence, and every piece was given as its merits 
deserved. Honour to the young enterprise which thus works for 
Art. Honour especially to Mr Otto Goldschmidt, by whom the Bach 
Choir is directed with a skill as great as the zeal of his followers. 
Bach, of course, had a place in the evening’s scheme. Without him, 
under the circumstances, there would have arisen an uneasy sense of 
outrage upon the fitness of things. True, the old master was not 
largely represented, only a double chorus, ‘‘ Now shall the grace,” 
and the Pastoral Symphony from the Christmas Oratorio bearing his 
name in the programme. But the first of these would alone have 
sufficed to assert Bach’s pre-eminence. A work mighty in character 
if in dimensions limited, it showed the great Cantor wearing, so to 
speak, his imperial robes, with crown on head, and sceptred hand. 
There is a tradition that in the recesses of a frowning mountain, near 
the birthplace of Mozart, Charlemagne waits deaf to everything save 
the trumpet-call which will one day summon him to head again his 
legions. The kings of music are more amenable, and like the kings 
in Macbeth readily obey the ‘‘ so-potent art” that bids them appear. 

With a glimpse of Bach, we were afforded a good long look at our 
own Sterndale Bennett, whose cantata, The Woman of Samaria, was 
the most important work in the programme. The Bach Choir does 
well to honour Sterndale Bennett, for he paid large reverence and 
service to the master whose name it bears. As with Mendelssohn, 
so with Bennett, Bach was the incomparable one, and no labour for 
his good name could be too great. More than this, the English 
musician threw open his soul to the influences of Bach, and so it 
happens that while Zhe Woman of Samaria is distinguished by 
modern grace, it is marked no less by the solid thought and structure 
and the reverent spirit of the German master. A beautiful work, we 
hold, is this same cantata—too pure and elevated for the average taste 
now, but certain one day to meet with its reward. It is art without 
a trace of alloy. Every number in it is ‘‘lovely and of good report” 
—music that cannot die though it may languish for recognition. 
Happily, we have a Bach Choir, even in this day of hysterical art, 
to place solid worth before us, and by it to remind amateurs that 
music appeals to the intellect and the soul rather than to the nerves. 
Of some such service there is need, for the great indiscriminating 
public, wishing to be musical, fancy they are so when experiencing 
physical sensations no higher in character than those produced by a 
mass of revolving machinery or the war-whoop of a Zulu army. 
Othello, we are told, did not care for music ‘‘ that may be heard.” 
‘*If so be you have music that may not be heard,” said his servant, 
“why to’t,” Othello would be very much out of fashion now. We 
like our music in convulsions, and, when the flaccid nerves have 
strung themselves up in sympathy, think we have gained an artistic 
experience. But art is above and beyond the mere physical means 
of its expression, and he who penetrates no farther knows as much of 
it as the mariner, driven round the circumference of a cyclone, 
knows of the deep calm and perfect peace reigning at the centre. 
Bennett’s music in 7'he Woman of Samaria belongs to the region of 
calm and peace. There is not in it even the premonitory twitch of a 
convulsion, nor anything, as we could show number by number, 
inconsistent with the reverence due to its “high argument.” The 
performance was,as already intimated, a worthy one, the choir singing 
in first-rate style, and the soloists—Mdme Sherrington, Mdme Patey, 
Messrs Shakespeare, Thorndike, and Kempton—doing justice alike 
to the theme and their own repute. 

The second part of the concert opened with the Pastoral Symphony 
of Bach, which was followed by a motet for five voices, ‘‘ Es ist das 
Heil,” wherein Herr Brahms has shown with what force he can 
direct his essentially modern ideas into an ancient channel. Next 
came the ‘‘ Meeresstille und Gliickliche Fahrt” of Beethoven, the 
whole concluding with a scene, ‘‘The Banquet of the Phzacians ” 
from Max Bruch’s Odysseus. Upon this final piece a good deal might 
be said, for the work is extremely interesting. We prefer, however, 
to wait till Odysseus is given entire in London—a consummation 
which should not be far off, seeing that the cantata was heard some 
time ago in Manchester and Liverpool, thanks to the enterprise of 
Mr Charles Hallé.—D, 7, 
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FORM, OR DESIGN, IN MUSIC. 
IT, 
Tue Sonara. 


Having shown how the little dance tune, the minuet, exhibits 
through and by the side of its rhythmical necessities, the balance 
of key as an element of form, strengthened and beautified by the 
element of recurrence of ideas, let us see how the same element, 
with the same varieties, works in larger movements; and how 
that form which is the result of these combinations has been 
developed, how it has been amplified by successive generations of 
composers, when freed from the shortness and pendulum-like 
equality of rhythm necessary for a dance tune. 

To go back to the same composer with whom we began our 
enquiries as to the minuet, Bach has in his “ Suites Anglaises ” more 
than one prelude cast in the following mould. He begins with a 
large portion in the tonic, which we may call the principal subject, 
with little modulation or repetition of idea, After a full close 
comes a portion of great extent composed of phrases of the prin- 
cipal subject combined with one another and accompanied with 
other figures of melody, with much modulation, avoiding almost 
entirely the original tonic. After another close that key returns 
with a complete recapitulation of the principal subject. The pre- 
lude in E minor is in this form, as also that in D minor beginning 
after the adagio, These omit the allusion to the dominant key, 
which is prominent in one of the minuets of Bach’s before men- 
tioned and hinted at in the other ; but they resemble both in the 
reservation of modulation for the second part, and in the general 
avoidance of the main key in that part until its resumption for 
the closing portion with allusion to the first subject, thus showing 
a triple balance of key. Being introductory to the dance tunes 
which follow, and not dance tunes themselves, these preludes have 
greater freedom in rhythm; phrases answer one another at uneven 
intervals, over-lap one another, and are of variable length. This 
gives room for a development of the minuet plan, in enabling the 
second part to be constructed of the old ideas in fragments, and, 
therefore, in new shapes and combinations, instead of having fresh 
ideas in this part. Thus the recurrence of ideas strengthens the 
triple form of key, the first and last parts being complete, the 
second broken, in idea as in key ; the last part being recurrence of 
idea as of key. 

The Prelude of the Suite in F has the same developments as 
those in E minor and D minor, with this closer resemblance to the 
minuet of Bach in F, that a large portion of the first part is in 
the dominant key. The first idea in F, 
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coming to a close, a hint of a new idea is given in the primary 
key, settling into C very quickly thus :— 
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This, like the dominant portion of the little minuet, is equal in 
importance to the tonic portion, and like that comes toa full close 
in its own key ; but is an amplification of it because it is a distinct 
idea, flowing out of the first but not a mere continuation of it. 
After that begins the second part, parallel to that of the preludes 
in E minor and D minor, with the difference induced by larger 
capabilities, fragments from both tonic and dominant members 
being used together or separately, with modulation as in other 
second parts. After this, the first subject, that which was formerly 
in F, is introduced complete, at the end of which the piece closes 
without allusion to the dominant subject. Thus, the dual form of 
the F minuet of Bach is held to in this prelude, the balance being 
tonic against dominant, modulation against tonic, the first pair 
against the second pair, 

Coming to a later period we find an advance of which perhaps 
We can trace the germ in the alternative minuet in D minor of the 
Suite in F before mentioned, 








In Haydn’s symphony in D, beginning 
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os allegro, of which the above is the introduction, beginning 
thus :— 
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has the first and second subjects, tonic and dominant, as in the 
prelude in F just described ; the second beginning with the same 
idea as the first, but quickly going into fresh ideas, after which 
follow the second part and repetition of the tonic as in the pre- 
lude; but here comes a change. Instead of closing immediately 
at the end of the tonic portion, a long coda is introduced; and, as 
in the minuet in D minor that which was a half close on the domi- 
nant at the end of the first part is at the end of the second 
turned to a close on the tonic, here much of the music which was 
in the first part given in the dominant key, is at the end of the 
movement translated into the principal key of the piece, and turned 
to account as the coda to bring the whole to an end. 

In this we find what is often the case in movements that admit 
of greater length than the minuet, that there are several ideas in 
each subject; the tonic portion having at least three which are 
distinct in character though flowing continuously from one to the 
other, the dominant portion having the first tonic idea to begin with 
and working successively into two others. 

In the sonata in F of Mozart :— 
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we find another advance. The first aha coming to a half close 
is followed by the second subject in the dominant key, a distinotive 
idea :— 
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thus far following the plan of the prelude in F before mentioned. 
But the second part (and here let us contract the name of “ second 
part” to its present technical meaning, and apply it to the modu- 
lating portion, or free fantasia) is in very broken rhythm; com- 
pared with what went before and with what follows after, we may 
feel it to be without rhythm, as, although the phrases answer one 
another, they are unequal in length. Thus does rhythm play its 
part in form, and the variety in rhythm strengthens the variety in 
division of key. Where the keys are broken and the ideas, so is 
the rhythm; and where the key becomes settled again, and the 
ideas return to their former shape, the rhythm returns to its 
natural course. Se Be 

Later on in the piece another development occurs, which is a 
natural out-growth of the form of the previous Haydn symphony. 
The tonic subject is repeated entire, Lut where in the Haydn sym- 
phony the music went into a coda composed of the second subject 
in fragments, after the manner of free fantasias, this introduces 
the second subject, or dominant portion, complete ; but to preserve 
the balance of key, to give the due preponderance to the main 
tonic which it should have, especially towards the end of the move- 
ment, this second subject is transposed throughout into that key, 
and so comes to its former close without the coda of Haydn's 
symphony, 
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Another advance finds expression in Beethoven's Sonata in E 
flat, Ops. 29 or 31. The first subject beginning— 





























coming to its close, as in the last Mozart examples, an ample second 
part follows, broken in rhythm, as was that of Mozart, but worked 
out with many varieties and extensions, as well as curtailments, of 
the old ideas, to an extent proportionate with that of the F prelude 
of Bach before mentioned. After the recapitulation of the first 
subject and of the second in the main key, as in the former Mozart, 
up to its original end, a long coda is introduced of the same manner 
as the second part, but with little real change of key. 

Thus do we see how successive generations of composers have 
built on the foundations marked out by their predecessors—how 
they have piled story upon story. 

We find that it has been always division of key that they have 
employed—there is never confusion of key. Up to the present 
point it has been to add a large member in a new key which is to 
be a second subject, and to repeat the same added member in the 
main key so that it becomes but an extension of the old form and 
to amplify the division containing the mixed keys. Thus the 
method has not been to confuse keys, but to simplify them, to put 
them into distinct places ; in short, to mark out the form by mark- 
ing out the keys. 

The next step will be to show how a later process has been to 
add new features to these large members; as it were to indicate 
the fingers and toes of what in the broader outlines were shown 
only as limbs ; to make subdivisions and varieties, depending on 
the main divisions, as in architecture the simple arches of the 
older style are crowned and multiplied by the more elaborate 
arches of the newer, and as in nature the great branches of a tree 
divide and subdivide into innumerable boughs. 

OxiveRiA PREscort. 
(Fo be continued, ) 





JOY ON!* 
(Impromptu for Music. ) 
Joy on, while the sunlight is golden 
That crowneth thy pathway of life ; 
For swiftly the summer day waneth, 
And long is the winter night’s strife. 


Hold closely the rose to thy bosom, 
And nestle it tenderly there ; 

Lose not e’en one beautiful petal 
Of that which is fragrant and fair, 


3end low o’er the snows of the lily, 
Drink in with each sigh of its breath 
Those whispers of love and of Heaven— 
It speaks, e’en while paling in death. 





Yes, joy! all that ray and that flower 
Can yield, in thine inmost heart fold ; 
For swiftly the winter night cometh 
To veil all the summer day’s gold! 


* Copyright, A Sotprer’s DAuGuTeEr. 





CoLoGNE.—A hitherto totally unknown composer has appeared 
here, M. Ole Olsen. He comes from Christiana, and, like Grieg and 
Svensden, is in receipt of an annnal allowance from the art-loving 
King of Sweden. A ‘Symphonic Poem for Grand Orchestra” from 
his pen was performed at the last concert of the Musical Society. 
and took the audience by surprise. M. Olsen, who received his 
musical education at the Leipsic Conservatory, will shortly start on 
a journey through Germany, France, and Italy, both for the 
purpose of hearing others and to enable others to hear him, 





ORCHESTRAL FESTIVAL CONCERTS. 


The second of the series, given on Wednesday afternoon the 7th 
inst, failed to draw a larger audience than that which assembled at 
the previous concert. Yet seldom have so many distinguished mem- 
bers of the musical profession been brought together in St James's 
Hall on a day in the height of the season. An entertainment that 
could call so many busy men from lucrative engagements must have 
somethingof more than ordinary interest. What was that something? 
There was no novelty in the programme, for every number therein,not 
even excepting Wagner's, was well known to most persons present. It 
was the opportunity to enjoy and profit by the marvellous readings of 
Herr Richter, who not only makes clear what is complex and un- 
familiar, but also quickens with new life those cherished themes which 
have been time outof mind enshrined in the heart. Amongst themis the 
C minor of Beethoven ; a work, whilst revelling in riches in common 
with the rest of the family of nine, asserts qualities of a peculiar and 
individual character in such a way that there is no escape, for the 
time, from the delightful despotism enforced on the captive hearer, 
There is scarcely a more astounding phenomenon in art than the 
nature and growth of the first movement. The principal theme is 
simplicity—nay, is it not barrenness ?—itself ; and its counter theme 
is like unto it.* Yet from such unpromising materials what wonderful 
results are seen! The two subjects are, as a botanist would say, two 
cotyledonous leaves encasing and nourishing an active principle of 
life. Though small and insignificant at first, the seed by adding growth 
to growth becomes developed into the stately oak, whose branches 
spread wide their leafy shade through the summers of countless years ; 
and the embryo phrases, the seed leaves of the movement, start also 
into enduring life a product of art of never fading luxuriance. If 
the Allegro surprises by its miraculous growth out of comparatively 
nothing, the Andante finds ready access to the heart. Its gently 
flowing melody may be taken for the waters of comfort, 
whence the weary derive consolation and find renewal of strength. 
Few passages in music are more striking than those in the Scherzo 
allotted to the double bass. Never before has that sober instrument 
been called upon to be so frolicsome—for is it not usually considered 
the Atlas upon whose broad shoulders is rested the entire weight of 
the tuneful world? Beethoven has unburthened it and set it free and 
sent it off ina wild caper toscramble “upstairs, downstairs, and through 
my lady's chamber ;” soon however to be called back, by the march 
that ushers in the finale, to its habitually serious duties. 

There was some slight disappointment felt in the execution 
of the C minor, as it did not reach the elevation attained 
by the No. 7 on the first night of the series. The basses were not 
always well together ; the pianissimo used by the conductor seemed 
too delicate and frail a thread to hold them one to the other. 
Besides there was, in the Scherzo, a false attack made by the second 
violins anticipating the beat. These blemishes slightly depreciated a 
nes in which there was much beauty and no little nobility. 

iszt’s Symphonic Poem, Les Préludes, secured Herr Richter’s high 
consideration. Founded as it is, on a passage in Lamartine’s 
Méditations poetiques wherein life’s turbulence is poetically 
described, the work of the great pianist may be considered by some to 
be appropriately treated, for it certainly rages with a fierce fury. 
To other minds the words would not have suggested such a tempest; 
and happily, to the great majority of mankind, life is not so terribly 
moving as the musician represents. Three score years and ten 
would be far too long for the endurance of such violence as the 
composer has crowded into ten minutes. Gifted with high talents, 
which in some departments of the art might be taken for genius, 
Liszt is denied inspiration. Notwithstanding the profound 
knowledge, immense experience, and perfect mastery over 
orchestral details, so fully manifested in Les Préludes, there is a 
consciousness in the mind of the listener that the work is an effort 
of one uncalled or unused to the exercise; the nervous, hysterical 
flurry to make effects shows a want of control and a dread of 
missing the mark. 

Wagner’s name was again conspicuous in the programme, there 
being no less than four out of the eight pieces devoted to him ; the 
Faust overture being the most important. It is said that a know- 
ledge of Wagner’s misery when he wrote this work is necessary to 
understand and appreciate it. Then, in 1840, poor and friendless in 
Paris, and eating the bitter bread of disappointment, he gave 
musical expression in this overture to his sufferings and sorrows. 
Whatever might have been his feelings, the pressure of circumstances, 
and the force of his emotions, it is certain that the music which 
revealed his state is marked by gusts of passion that try severely 
the spirit of endurance, if they do not carry away entirely the 
promptings of hope. In the selection from 7'ristan und Isolde the 





* The two leading themes in the first movement of Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony are among the most extended ever written, even by him.—Ep, 
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master was heard under other conditions. Here he treats of his 
favourite theme, love—love forbidden, calamitous and fatal. A 
love that is to mere sentiment, what the blast of the hurricane is to 
the breath of the zephyr ; a love that now and then burns, even in 
these prosaic da 8, as fiercely as it did when King Arthur ruled ; 
this is the kind of love of which Wagner sings. Listen to the 
theme as it waxes more and more in intensity, until chaos seems 
perilously near. Are now the bounds of harmonic progression really 
ed? What matters—the ecstasy and delirium are there. 

The hall was crowded on Monday night when the closing concert 
of the season was given. Perhaps the presence of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales had something to do with the full attendance. 
Herr Richter’s talents were again most advantageously employed on 
a symphony of Beethoven—t. e Lroica. All the nine symphonies 
may be said to have been cast in a heroic mould, but this one was 
—according to the avowal of the master—directly influenced in 
character * the contemplation of a hero, There is nothing in it 
that could, by any forced interpretation, be attributed to the person 
or surroundings of the man; neither are there many manifestations 
of the martial element. Beethoven’s ideal was hewn out of the soul, 
and was not, therefore, to be draped either in military uniform or 
imperial robes. Bonaparte, the symbol of his ideal, proved false 
a worthless, and was cast aside; whilst the glorious conception 
remains intact, The wide-embracing and far-seeing power of 
Richter’s mind was evidenced in his conduct of the work. Most 
mortals have but a single point of sight ; his vision seemed to extend 
over the entire scene crowded with so many varied objects. The 
perfect symphony was in his brain, and had to be evolved by orches- 
tral means. It is to be regretted that those means were not always 
adequate, for throughout the evening there was an uncomfortable 
sense of the fact that the orchestra was not in tune. However, 
security and comfort could be felt by quoting the proverb, “‘ For- 
midabilior cervorum exercitus, duce leone, quam leonum cervo.” 
Wagner’s overture to Die Meistersinger, and four other numbers 
from different works of his, were included in the programme. The 
overture created surprise at the marvellous power it displayed, and 
excited regret that ugliness should be so prominent as to somewhat 
mar the general effect, The work is never plain, mean, nor common, 
yet it has features that are unmistakably ugly; but the 
ugliness has character, and that of the frankest and honestest sort. 
Wagner, to some extent a victim to his own theories, is often placed 
in a childish attitude by indiscreet followers. His best friends are 
those who say, ‘‘ Leave theories to schoolmen ; crotchets to quibblers; 
and, above all, avoid personal or party strife, but give us plenty of 
your admirable art, and that alone.” The performance of the dead 
march from Gétterdémmerung scarcely equalled that given in the 
Albert Halltwo years ago, when the effect was great,and theimpression 
lasting. The vocal excerpts were all more or less well rendered, 
still ex suffered by being transplanted from the stage to the plat- 
form. Handel found a representative in Frau Schuch-Proska, who 
sang, in German, ‘‘ Let the bright seraphim.” Nothing can be said 
against the vocalism of the clever artist, but she should have 
been told that Handel wrote the air to English words, and that a 
translation into German could not add to its intelligibility or beauty. 
It was a mistake, if not an act of presumption.* The applause at 
these concerts has been somewhat phenomenal. It was given in 
abundance, though at times indiscriminately, to every piece in the 
four programmes. But it was properly bestowed upon Herr Richter, 
who was hailed most enthusiastically at the close of his arduous and 
successful labours, and who generously led forward the leader, Herr 
Hermann Franke, to share with him the honours of an ovation 
seldom accorded. A wreath was in readiness with which it was 
purposed to deck the conductor ; but whether ourGerman friends were 
affected with unwonted shyness, or whether Herr Richter refused to 
be adorned by them in public, cannot be ascertained, but the cere- 
mony was most unfortunately omitted. The worthy gentleman, 
however, may be comforted by the assurance that he will not suffer 
much by the mishap, for his honest, genial face and manly bearing 
will be kept in grateful remembrance until he appears amongst us 
next season, PENCERDD GwFFYN. 


A MADEMOISELLE ZUCCHI. 
Con te, bell’ astro 
D’ogni grazia adorno, 
E luce e gioia 
Fan tra noi ritorno, 
Londra, Maggio, 1879, 
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* The same argument would tell the other way with regard to Mendelssohn’s 
Elias (Elijah), which was composed to a German text,—Ep. 





LONGUM INTERVALLUM. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—I read the subjoined significant remark in a high-class 
hebdomadal sheet :— 

“The performance of Faust, or Faust e Margherita as it is styled 
at Covent Garden, introduced to an English public M. Gailhard, from 
the Paris Grand Opera, where he has been accepted as M. Faure’s 
worthiest substitute. The Mephistopheles of M. Gailhard resembles 
in many essential particulars the Mephistopheles of M. Faure—but 
longo intervallo must be understood.” 

Longo intervallo? I am persuaded that Sig. Foli in Mephis- 
topheles, aided by the stag-antlers that surmount his red cap (mad- 
cap! Va donc!) could take the stage at Her Majesty’s in three 
strides, M. Faure at Her Majesty’s in three and a half, and at 
the Royal Italian perhaps in four. M. Gailhard would require 
half a dozen strides at one, and seven and a quarter strides at the 
other. Is that what is meant by “ Longo intervallo”? If not, 
what? Your obedient servant, Groker Roorzs, 

[If any man of syllables ought to know, it should actually be 
Mr Roores—an old Muttonian.—®. %6. } 

——_ 0——__ 
THE WAGNER CONCERTS. 

The speculators in this undertaking, which came to an end only 
the other night, have some cause to reflect seriously upon the result. 
It was their intention to make Wagner, the composer, a conspicuous 
figure, in lieu of which they have made a conspicuous figure of Herr 
Richter, the conductor. The pieces selected from Wagner’s operas 
only tended to show that, away from connection with the stage, 
they are comparatively uninteresting. This, we have good reason 
to believe, is the conviction of Wagner himself; be it so, or not, it 
is the incontrovertible truth. Out of four concerts in St James’s 
Hall the first three were clear pecuniary failures. The fourth, 
whether on account of the immediate patronage of royalty, or of 
the well-advertised fact that it was really to be the last, brought an 
immense audience. The opening piece was the confused and turbu- 
lent overture to Wagner’s ‘‘ comic” opera, the Meistersinger, other 
things by the formerly ‘‘ veiled prophet” of Bayreuth being com- 
prised in the selection—which, proh pudor / contained an air from 
Handel, ‘‘ Let the bright seraphim,” sung to German words by a 
German vocalist, Frau Schuch-Proska, and an overture by Hector 
Berlioz. The devotees of Wagner, quand méme, did not greatly 
mind the air from Samson, by reason of its insignificance ; but that 
where Wagner is Berlioz cannot possibly come, seemed, judging 
from the indifference with which the overture to Benvenuto Cellini 
was listened to and received, a general conviction. Yet the orches- 
tration of Berlioz, though quite as elaborate, is far more clear and 
brilliant than that of Wagner, which sounds misty in comparison. 
The vocal music also included two pieces from Die Meistersinger— 
the ‘‘Phantasie an den Abendstern” and the ‘‘ Monolog ” of Hans 
Sachs—in the first of which (7'annhduser) Herr Henschel sang 
grievously out of tune, while anything more drearily spun out than 
the last could not easily be imagined. The second part of the con- 
cert, as on two previous occasions, was exclusively devoted to one 
of the symphonies of Beethoven. The symphony this time was 
the magnificent ‘‘ Eroica;” and if the object of the entrepreneurs 
had been to show that Beethoven was the greatest of all composers 
for the orchestra, and Hans Richter the greatest European con- 
ductor of Beethoven’s orchestral music, it would have been 
thoroughly achieved. Wagner himself has suffered more by the 
experiment than even last year, at the “ festival ” concerts supposed 
to be heard in the Albert Hall, when the author himself of the 
“Tetralogy ” of the Ring assisted. But there was no Beethoven at 
that period to confront him. A more wonderful reading of the 
‘« Eroica” than was given by Herr Richter the other night could 
not well be imagined ; and this was all the more to his credit, inas- 
much as the orchestra of ‘‘110” at his disposal was by no means 
evenly balanced. A second series of concerts, under the direction 
of Herr Richter, is announced for ‘‘ next season,” at which (ominous 
foreboding !) all the nine symphonies of Beethoven are to be given, 
What, then, is to become of Wagner ?—Graphic, 
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SINGERS AND THEIR SONGS. 
No. 3. 
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MR CHARLES HALLE'S 
Pisnoforte Recitals. 


\ R CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 
that his NINETEENTH SERIES OF PIANOFORTE RECITALS 
will take place, in St JaMEs’s HALL, on the following Afternoons :— 

Fripay, May 30, 1879. FRIDAY, JUNE 13, 1879. | FRIDAY, JUNE 27, 1879. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 6, 1879, FrIpay, JUNE 20, 1879. 

The programmes will again consist of Concerted Music and Pianoforte Solos, 
one novelty at least being introduced at every concert, and the co-operation has 
been secured of Mdme Norman-Neruda (first violin), Herr L. Ries (second violin), 
Herr L. Straus (viola), Herr Franz Néruda (violoncello), and other eminent artists. 


PROGRAMME OF FOURTH RECITAL. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 30, 1879, 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


TRIO, in A, No. 9, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(first time)—Mr CHartes HALLE, Mdme NorMan- 
NERUDA, and Herr Franz NERUDA ee aoe i 

PARTITA, in B minor, for pianoforte alone (first. time) 
—Mr CHarRLes HALLE oe om sad a se 

SONATA, in C, Op, 102, No. 1, for pianoforte and violon- 
cello—Mr CuarLes HALLE and Herr Franz Nerupa Beethoven, 

QUINTET, in G minor, Op. 99, for pianoforte, two violins, 

viola, and violoncellea—Mr CHARLES HALLE, Mdme 

NorMAN-NERuDA, Herr L. Ries, Herr Straus, and 

Herr FRANZ NERUDA ... a sake vei eee .. Rubinstein. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
Sofa Stalls 7s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Area, Is, 

Bubscriptions and Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street; Stanley 
Lucas, Weber & Co.’s, 81, New Bond Street; Mitchell's, 33, Old Bond Street ; 
Ollivier’s, 38, Old Bond Street; Keith, Prowse & Co.'s, 48, Cheapside; Hays’s, 
’ Royal Exchange Buildings; Austin’s Ticket Office, 2s, Piccadilly; and by Mr 

CHARLES HALLE, 11, Mansfield Street, Cavendish Square, 


Haydn, 
J. 8S. Bach, 











Stcnor Assozzarst Assorito had better take the advice we 
tendered to his friend, Naso Ovidio Muserudla last week—take his 
score to the prima donna of his choice. We have no wish to see it. 
Perhaps the Chevalier Schira, if coaxed, may consent to examine. 

Evcenr Vivirr.—Un seul balafre. See (in Carmen) the end of 
Remendado at the hands of Garcia the one-eyed. 1 

Po.Kaw.—The superstition of what we call ‘‘the education of a 
gentleman” (‘‘with a green reflection in it”—as in the hair of the 
inspired authoress of Mes Larmes). See Pendennis, if you please ; or 
consult through mediums of table-rapping the spirit of the immortal 
William Makepeace (worth a dozen like William Ewart Makewar). 


In all probability the Italian version of Hérold’s Pr? aux Clercs 
will not be produced this season at the Royal Italian Opera, but 
retained especially for Mad. Albani. Zant mieux; no one will 
complain of the postponement with such a consolation in store. 

Ir is said that the Marquis d’Ivry’s opera, Les Amants de Vérone, 
was included in Mr Gye’s prospectus at the instigation of the 
Prince of Wales. We are to hear it for the first time this evening. 

Momr ALBani has consented to sing at the Festivals of 
Hereford and Bristol. With regard to Birmingham, we believe, 
nothing has up to this time been arranged. 

Ar the New Philharmonic Society’s concert to-day, a symphony 
and concerto by M. de Saint-Saéns are to be given, the former 
conducted, the latter played by himself, 
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LETTERS OF HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


O-DAY we present our readers with the second and con- 
cluding part of the article published in the Neue freie 
Presse by Dr Hanslick upon the Berlioz Correspondence. 

For us Austrians it is interesting to learn that among other 
persons whose acquaintance Berlioz made in Rome was a talented 
man named Mr de Sauer. This was evidently our J oseph Dessauer. 
“He insists on introducing me to Bellini, though I oppose the 
project might and main. Za Sonnambula, which [ heard yesterday, 
doubles my repugnance to form this acquaintanceship.” “Oh,” 
says he, in concluding this letter which is addressed to Hiller, 
“you must yourself be in Italy to form any conception of what 
they here dare to call music!” On every occasion does he give 
vent to his hatred of Italian music. Frequently, however, in the 
midst of his rage, he remembers that he helped in Rome to found 
a philosophical club entitled “Ecole de I'Indifférence absolue en 
Matiére universelle.” This joke, beneath which lies concealed a 
piece by no means to be despised of practical philosophy, re-echoes 
frequently and long afterwards in what he says and does; only 
unfortunately he of all men was the least fitted really to observe 
in practice the condition of “absolute indifference.” He never 
ceases to be angry with Rossini for always saying: “‘ Qu’est-ce que 
¢a me fait ?” 

Through Robert Schumann, who, as a critic, first directed 
attention to Berlioz, the latter's relations with Germany began to 
grow more animated. He addressed (February, 1837) a long 
letter to Schumann, thanking him for the interest he had displayed 
and speaking of the pleasant hours Liszt had procured the writer 
by performing for him Schumann’s Pianoforte Pieces. A few 
letters from Leipsic, Prague, and Breslau please us by the happy 
mood in which Berlioz discourses of his personal success in 
Germany, but they contain nothing new for any one acquainted 
with the exhaustive travelling-letters included in the Mémoires, 
We were surprised at the statement made by Berlioz (page 142) 
that serious steps were taken in Vienna to secure him for the post 
previously held by Joseph Weigl, the Imperial Capell/meister, then 
just deceased. The notification that he would not be granted annual 
leave of absence to visit Paris induced him, we are told, definitively 
to decline the offer. Unfortunately every trace is wanting which 
could lead to the corroboration of this strange story. Apart from 
the fact that Berlioz did not understand a word of German, he 
could scarcely be considered especially adapted for the post of 
Capellmeister at the Court of Vienna. During the following years 
most of the letters are from London, where Berlioz always met 
with a most flattering reception as an artist, and where, too, he 
used to do well pecuniarily. He speaks, therefore, of the English 
and their musical intelligence by no means badly, though he might 
have been expected to doso. He judges the Krench public with 
merciless severity ; nay, from his letters we can plainly perceive 
his embittered feeling as an artist and his wrath against his country 
increasing year by year. “ Did I ever see at my concerts in Paris 
people belonging to good society, men and women, touched and 
affected, as in Germany and Russia? To behold nothing around 
me save stupidity, indifference, ingratitude, or alarm—such is my 
lot in Paris, France, from a musical point of view, is only a land 
of cretins.” “In England the wish to love music is at any rate true 
and lasting.” In London he was especially charmed by Wilhelmine 
Clauss (now Mdme Szvarwady), the pianist, who performed Men- 
delssohn’s G minor concerto with such wondrous purity of style 
that, despite her youth, she struck him as “the first eminent 
musician-and-pianist” (“ pianiste musicienne”) “of the day.” 

There now appeared a new personage, destined to agitate 
strongly and painfully the later years of Berlioz’s life: Richard 
Wagner. The letter addressed to Wagner (the only one so 
addressed in the collection) is dated Paris, September, 1853, and 
written in the most friendly tone. Still, despite all the reserve 
regarding Wagner's compositions, there is about it aforetaste of 


that sharp polemical spirit which subsequently called forth the 
Well-known “Public Letter” to Wagner, and finally blazed 
up into passionate hostility, 


It is in answer to a communi- 





cation from Wagner, who had probably requested that some of 
Berlioz’s scores might be sent him at Lucerne. This interesting 
document, with the omission of a few immaterial passages, is 
well deserving a place here. Berlioz writes: 

“My dear Wagner, your letter afforded me great pleasure. 
You are not wrong in deploring my ignorance of the German 
language, and what you,say about its being an impossibility for 
me to appreciate your works is what I have said very many 
times to myself. The flower of an expression fades nearly 
always under the weight of the translation, however delicately 
the latter may be made. There are accents in true music which 
require their special word, and there are words which require 
their own accent. To separate one from the other, or to give 
approximatives, is to have a puppy suckled by a goat and 
reciprocally. But what is to be done? I experience a diabolical 
difficulty in learning languages ; I can scarcely say I know a few 
words of English and Italian. . . So you are engaged in 
melting the glaciers by the composition of your Nibelungen ! 
It must be superb to write thus in presence of Nature in her 
grandeur! . . That is another delight which is refused me. 
Kine landscapes, lofty mountain-tops, and the grand aspect of 
the sea, completely absorb me, instead of evoking the manifes- 
tation of my thought. At such times 1 feel without being able 
to express. I cannot draw the moon except by looking at her 
image in a well. I have your Lohengrin ; if you could 
manage to let me have Tannhduser, you would do mea great 
favour. . . . Were we to live another hundred years or so, 
I believe we should get the better of many things and of many 
men.” 

The more widely and more loudly Wagner's fame spread, the 
more violent became the opposition on the part of Berlioz. In 
the year 1858, he writes of Hanns von Biilow: “ This young man 
is one of the most fervent disciples of the insensate school called 
in Germany the School of the Future. They will not give in 
and are absolutely bent on my being their chief and standard- 
bearer. I say nothing, and I write nothing; people of sense will 
be able to see how much truth there isin the matter.” On the 
morning after the celebrated failure of Tannhduser at the Grand 
Opera, Paris, Berlioz cannot suppress, in a letter to Mdme 
Massart, a wild cry of joy. And, after the fearful disturbance 
at the second performance, he exclaims, as though relieved: 
“As for myself, I am cruelly avenged!” It is something 
lamentable to see the bitter spirit caused by his own professional 
fate dulling so sharp a mind and clouding his judgment. Not 
only is he uninfluenced by the fact that the scene of confusion 
enacted by the Parisians at the performance of Tannhduser 
was a piece of blackguardism planned beforehand, but, in his 
hatred for the “Music of the Future” he likewise fails to per- 
ceive the undeniably close relationship connecting that music with 
his own. At first it was Berlioz’s orchestral works which 
influenced the younger Wagner; afterwards, inverting the order 
of things, Berlioz (in his opera of Les Troyens) was influenced by 
Wagner, if not by his music, at any rate by his prineiples. His 
prophetic eye which foresaw that his own music, then neglected 
there, would one day be appreciated in France, was blind to a 
similar claim when advanced by an artist connected with him by 
affinity; blind to the possible future of the “Music of the 
Future” in France. The time for Der Fliegende Hollénder,, 
Tannhiuser, and Lohengrin will come for France as surely as it 
has come for Italy. Nay, if R. Wagner is not already performed 
in Paris, political antipathies alone are the reason. Musically the 
way has been perfectly smoothed there for the composer of 
Tannhiiuser, and by no one more than —— by the resuscitated 
Berlioz himself ! 

Berlioz’s letters, agreeing with his life, become sadder and 
sadder, more and more miserable, as they approach the end of the 
volume. He buries his second wife (formerly Mdlle Récio, the 
singer, who accompanied him on his concert-tours to Vienna and 
Prague) and is doomed to survive his only son, Louis, who was & 
seaman, and dies far away on some distant sea. For the last 
great and unalloyed pleasure of his life he was, according to his 
own assertion, indebted to Vienna. In answer to Herbeck’s 
invitation he visited the Austrian capital towards the end of 1866 
(that is, about two years before his death) to conduct in the large 
Redoutensaal his dramatic symphony, La Damnation de Faust, 
previously unknown to the Viennese. Perfectly delighted, and, 
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writing to a Parisian friend, he speaks in these terms of the. per- 
formance and its brilliant results:—“I had 300 chorus-singers 
and 150 musicians; a charming Marguerite, ‘Mdlle Bettleim,’ 
whose mezzo-soprano voice is splendid; a tenor Faust (Walter), 
such as we do not possess in Paris; and an energetic Mephisto, 
Mayerhofer. Herbeck, who is a first class conductor, has doubled, 
tenfolded, manifolded himself for me. My room is never free 
from visitors and persons coming to congratulate me. This even- 
ing a grand banquet, at which two or three hundred persons will 
be present, is to be given in my honour. Ina word, what can I 
say? This has been the yreatest musical pleasure of my life!” 
With this bright and harmonious chord we will take leave of the 
noble and much-tried artist’s book, otherwise so full of dis- 
sonances. 

Much more might be written about these letters of 
Berlioz, which no one could write more becomingly than 
Dr Hanslick. It would be well if he returned to the 
subject, and got yet another letter out of Stephen Heller. 

©. 3. 
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ancubus, 


“Tf no more, why so much ?”’—Tom Thumb. 





On Change. 
Dr Surprrne (out of breath)—From Milan ? 
Dr QUINCE (out of breath).—Yes, 
Dr Surppinc.—Choral again ? 
Dr Quince.—No—Liszt on Schubert, 
Dr SHIppInG.—Mazeppa next ? 
Dr Quixce.—And Battle of Huns. 
Dr Suarprine.—Et cetera. 
Dr Quince.—Manns’s fault ? 
Dr Sutprrng,—And ‘G,’s.” 
Dr Quince.—Facilis descensus 
Dr Suippinc.—Revocare gradum ? 
Dr Qurixce.—Hic labor ! 
Boru.—Est modus in rebus. 





[Excunt severally to Boerish, 


Wir vise f 


Hacilis Vescensus Aberni, 
(1'o the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 
Sin,—After the encouraging reports which 

have been published in your columns with 
regard to the progress among Lombards in the 
way of taste for what is actually good in music, 
I began to entertain hopes for Italy. The 
doings of the Societa Orchestrale at Milan, as 
recorded by certain of your correspondents, 
actually filled me with joy. Imagine my 
surprise at reading in a Milanese paper some- 
thing like the subjoined (I translate from 
memory) :— 

“ The third concert of the Societa Orchestrale, Milan, was even 
better attended than its two precursors. The chief novelty in the 
programme was Schubert's Hungarian March, gcoren by Liszt.” 

I read the article twice over, the second time stans pede in 
uno. Has all evaporated in smoke? Fancy the “ Ninth ” of 
Zeus followed by something upon which the omnifariously 
omnigenous Abbé, as hungry as any twelve of Wagner's 
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hungriest contrapuntists, has been laying pitiless hands! 
Scored by Lis3t! Oh ye music-bitten cavaliers and dames of 
Milan, unburden! I wait your explanation stans pede in wno, 
for it confounds the reason of an unfeathered biped in his 
normal condition.—Yours, Mr Editor, 

An Enewish Musician. 


Clarendon Hotel, Birmingham, May 20. 


-----Q--—— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

A syMPHONY complete by Georges Bizet! Think of that, ye 
searchers after musical novelty! Well, Mdme Viard-Louis has 
got one in manuscript, and has confided the score to the keeping 
of her very excellent conductor, Mr Weist Hill. It is not impos- 
sible, indeed, that we may still hear it this season at one of the 
Viard-Louis concerts, to which we are already indebted for so 
much that was new and interesting. That the performance will 
be all that the late regretted composer himself could have desired 
may be taken for granted with Mr Weist Hill to prepare and 
superintend it, It is pleasant to think that in this case English 
amateurs should be the first to make acquaintance with such a 
work, 

Tue future manager of the Paris Opera has been appointed, and 
M. Halanzier’s successor is to be M. Vaucorbeil. The choice is 
certain to give rise to much dissatisfaction. Charges are already 
made against the outgoing manager. How soon respect is lost for a 
man who no longer wields influence! M. Detroyat, one of the can- 
didates, threatens in the Zstafette, of which paper he is editor, 
to publish important revelations. It should not be forgotten just 
now that M. Halanzier undertook the Opera immediately after the 
war, when everybody thought it a ruinous speculation. 





ADELINA PATTIS RETURN. 
(From the ** Graphic.” ) 

The return of Mdme Adelina Patti signifies the re-awaken- 
ing of the Patti mania. Since our last she has played in 
Faust and Aida (with Signor Nicolini as her associate in both 
operas), and it is difficult to say whether as the pensive German 
Jungfrau or as the impetuous Ethiopian Princess she is most 
at home, or in which she excites the greatest enthusiasm. In 
sober earnest, the genius of this gifted lady is eclectic. 
Whatever character she may undertake seems at the actual 
moment to be her best. Happily all that could be written 
about her Marguerite and Aida has been written over and 
over again ; so there is really nothing to add but that in the 
interval she would appear to have striven further towards 
the realization of her own ideal perfection. One of the secrets 
of Mdme Patti’s success and the high position she maintains, 
and has long maintained, among contemporary artists, is her 
innate conviction that, whatever she may have done, there 
remains more to do. This induces her to study as perseveringly 
as though she were at the beginning of her career, instead of 
having approached the ultima thule more nearly than ninety- 
nine aspirants out of a hundred. As a token of Mdme Patti’s 
versatility, she is now about to metamorphose herself into 
Mozart’s Zerlina and the Rosina of the ‘“‘Swan of Pesaro,” 
two characters as widely differing from each other as both 
differ in equal degrees from Lucia, Marguerita, or Aida, which 
in themselves possess nothing whatever in common, 











Verpi’s Aida is in active preparation at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, Mdme Trebelli, Signors Campanini 
and (talassi are to fill the principal characters. 


DiisseLpor¥.—At the first concert of the Gesang-Musikverein, 
Mdme Norman-Néruda played Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, 
together with the Adagio and Rondo from the E major Concerto by 
Vieuxtemps, She was enthusiastically applauded, 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Mr Henry Les.iz’s Cuorr.—This choir gave its second concert 
for the present season in St James’s Hall on Thursday night, and 
gained a success never por se when the programme is framed upon 
the good old lines of madrigal and part song. Mr Leslie, sharing 
the ambition of Alexander, has shown a desire to conquer more 
worlds than one, and has led his skilful followers on many specula- 
tive enterprises. After such occasions we are always ready to give 
him a hearty welcome home to the region of unaccompanied vocal 
music, where he and his reign with undisputed sway, and where, 
we trust, he and they will be satisfied to stop. There were many 
novelties in the choral selections performed on Thursday night, 
beginning with Tozer’s ‘‘ Flight of Summer,” a piece of sentiment 
we should appreciate more, perhaps, if our remembrance of summer 
had not become faint. Pinsuti’s ‘‘When hands meet,” given for 
the first time, met with an encore well deserved both by the music 
and its performance, honours being also bestowed upon Mr J. C. 
Callcott’s musicianly setting of ‘‘The lark now leaves her watery 
nest.” Other selections new to these concerts were Mr C. Holland’s 
part song ‘‘The triumph of Death,” a somewhat realistic piece, 
called ‘‘ Tic, tic,” composed by Grattan Cooke, and the curiosity 
known as ‘‘ Tallis'’s Forty-part Song ”—a work about as interesting 
and valuable as a set of Chinese concentric balls or a table 
made of a million bits of wood. Apart from Mendelssohn’s 
heavenly hymn ‘‘Hear my prayer ”—surely it came from heaven 
—the programme contained but one sacred piece. This, however, 
took the important form of a motet for eight voices, having as its 
theme the Hundredth Psalm. Dr Pole, the composer, has here 
achieved a work upon which he may fairly be congratulated. His 
combination of the metrical and ordinary versions of the text seems 
to us = happy, and is well carried out, while the music presents 
the solidity and learning necessary to success in any composition of 
the sort. The motet, finely sung, elicited warm applause. Among 
the soloists who took part in the concert were the Misses Robertson, 
De Fonblanque, Mr Maas, and Herr Henschel, upon all of 
whom the favour of the audience in some measure descended. Miss 
Robertson found a congenial theme in Wekerlin’s Tyrolienne, “‘ Le 
Réveil,” and, with her sister, obtained an enthusiastic encore for 
Leslie’s pretty duet, ‘‘ The Fan.” On her part, Miss de Fonblanque 
sang Pergolesi’s cavatina, ‘Tre Giorni,” so as to prove once more 
what a thoroughly artistic nature she possesses. We at times 
remark of singers that they are ‘‘ vocalists, and something more.” 
Miss de Fonblanque is assuredly the ‘‘ something more,” and touches 
nothing, not even that which may be unsuited to her physical 
means, without imparting to it the indefinable charm only an artist 
can give. Mr Maas, who has now gained the ear of the public, was 
very successful in ‘‘Ah! si ben mio,” and Herr Henschel found 
plenty of admirers. Mr Leslie conducted, as usual; Mr Callcott 
doing good service at the pianoforte, and Mr J. C. Ward at the 
—— dig 

{ome Essrporr’s first Recital took place on Wednesday last 
at St James’s Hall, fully sustaining the reputation she has 
achieved and the encomiums passed upon her by the musical critics 
of the day. Her power, delicacy, poetic reading and unerring 
execution, combined with the exquisite varieties of touch she 
possesses, resulted in a charming performance which elicited an 
enthusiastic acknowledgment of her qualifications and claims to the 
distinguished position she holds amongst pianists as one of the fore- 
most in merit. She gave a varied programme selected from the 
works of Beethoven, Bach, Field, Lachner, Mozart, Scarlatti, 
Schubert, and Niemann in the first part, in which she evidenced her 
prolific command over the styles of these authors. In the second 
part. she introduced Schumann’s Faschingsschwank, a composition 
consisting of five movements, combining this author’s individualities 
of thought and invention in a beautiful result, taxing the resources 
of the accomplished pianist valiantly. She played it without fault, 
and aroused the sympathies of her audience enthusiastically. This 
morceau was succeeded by a selection of three compositions 
—Nocturne, Etude, and Mazurka—of Chopin whose works she invari- 
ably interprets as if the poetry and soul of the composer had been 
transmitted into her being. The mazurka is as fresh, characteris- 
tic, and lovely as any he has written, with passages varying the 
melody like a rippling ‘‘ sunlit stream in a spring meadow.” The 
recital terminated with an effusion by Liszt, a Tarantelle, which 
somehow had the effect of a thunderstorm at the end of a summer 
day, bringing out all the noise that the piano is capable of pro- 
ducing and taxing the muscle of the fair artist unmercifully. Such 
an uninteresting clatter might have been spared.—H. W. G. 
(Delayed in transmission). 

Mr Orro Boorn’s third violin recital took place at his residence, 
6, Chepstow Villas, Bayswater, on Friday afternoon, May 16th. 
The programme consisted of Tartini’s ‘‘Trille du Diable,” Vieux- 








ye ‘‘ Fantaisie Caprice,” Joachim’s ‘‘ Hungarian Dances,” the 
Andante from Otto Booth’s Sonata in A, and a ‘‘ Romance” and 
‘* Bolero” by the same composer. Mrs, Gray Jarvis gave Guglielmo’s 
‘Lover and the Bird,” and Mr. Fulkerson two songs, each 
more or less acceptable. Mr Booth’s finished performances elicited 
the enthusiastic applause of a large and fashionable audience. The 
matinée ended with Hiinten’s T'erzetto, played with genuine effect by 
Mrs and Mr Otto Booth and Herr Schuberth.—A. B. 

Royat Socrery or Musicrans.—A performance of Handel’s 
Messiah at an afternoon concert in the heart of the West-end and 
the middle of the London season appears somewhat out of place. 
But the crowded state of St James’s Hall on Monday, when the 
‘‘sacred oratorio” was given for the above-named society’s benefit, 
showed that it never comes amiss, nor fails to move the sympathies 
of the people. No matter where offered or when, an eagerness to 
receive Handel’s noble embodiment of Christianity in music may 
always be depended on. We hardly need state that The Messiah is 
given every year under the auspices of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
whose subscribers receive tickets for the performance, and whose 
artistic members often take a share in the execution. It is a point 
of honour on these occasions that the oratorio shall be worthily 
rendered, if only on account of Handel’s close connection with the 
society, and the great help he, by his purse or by his pen, was able 
to give it. In some measure the society may be regarded as holding 
a yearly commemoration of its great benefactor, and hence, possibly, 
the zeal and success with which all engaged invariably do their work. 
On Monday, the performance was, as usual, conducted by Mr. W. G. 
Cusins, who had the veteran Mr. Willy—an orchestral player of 
fifty years experience—as his leading violin; Mr E. J. Hopkins, of 
the Temple Church, being at the organ. That the band and chorus 
were equal to their familiar task it is superfluous tosay. As regards 
the solo vocalists, there can be no need to insist that a clever and 
intelligent artist such as Miss Mary Davies gave interest to the 
soprano solos, or that Mdme Antoinette Sterling and Miss Butter- 
worth were perfectly at home with those for contralto. The tenor 
airs were divided between Mr. Cummings, who is always pleasant to 
hear in oratorio, and Mr Joseph Maas, a tenor now bidding fair to 
occupy a prominent place on the concert platform. Mr Thurley 
Beale took the bass solos in the first part, while to those in the 
second Mr Lewis Thomas brought his large experience and thoroughly 
Handelian style.—D. 7’. 

Moe Epiru TovuzEau gave a matinée musicale at 25, Norfolk 
Square, Hyde Park, on Wednesday, May 14th, aided by Misses 
Ellicott and Beatrice Elmslie (amateurs), Miss Halhed, Mdme 
Christiani, Messrs Bernard Lane and Trelawny Cobham, Signors 
Ghilberti and Urio, vocalists ; Miss Bessie Richards and Mr William 
Carter, pianists; Herr Schuberth, violoncellist ; and Miss Janie 
Hutchinson, violinist. Mdme Touzeau possesses a genuine soprano 
voice, trained in the Italian school by Signor Brezzi, and in oratorio 
by Mr Josiah Pittman. Her Italian proficiency was shown by the 
manner in which she gave Rossini’s ‘‘ Arpa Gentil” and (with Miss 
Beatrice Elmslie) the duet from Donizetti’s Maria di Padilla, ‘‘ Ah 
figlia incanta.” What may be her acquirements as a singer of sacred 
music we are unable to say, no example (pace Josiah Pittman) being 
offered us to judge from. Miss Bessie Richards played, with Miss 
Hutchinson and Herr Schuberth, the Phantasiestiicke, No. 4, of 
Schumann, and a Fantasie Mazurka by Mr W. E. Bendall, with 
which the audience were highly pleased. They would have been 
further pleased had Miss Richards vouchsafed the Rondo 
Brillante, for piano and violin, by Schubert, as put down on the 
programme. ‘The concert, which was too long for seriatim details, 
evidently gratified a highly intelligent audience. ; . 

Tur third matinee of Fraulein Antonia Zellner, was given in the 
Beethoven Rooms on Wednesday, May 21. Friulein Zellner’s per- 
formance included Beethoven’s sonata in C sharp minor (‘‘ The 
Moonlight ”) and a sonata for piano and violoncello, by Heinrich 
Stiehl (with Mr Walter Pettitt) ; she also gave specimens of Liszt and 
Chopin, and, with Herr Stiehl, Moscheles and Mendelssohn’s duet on 
the march from Weber’s Preciosa, The manner in which these were 
one and all rendered showed Fraulein Zellner to be an artist both of 
intelligence and acquirement, and the applause of the audience was 
as genuine as it had been fairly earned. Mdlles Thekla Friedlander 
oa Rosa Levinsohn were the singers. The first contributed songs 
by Rubinstein, Henschel, Schumann, and Hiller ; Fraulein Levinsohn 
culling flowers from Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Brahms. Herr 
Heinrich Stiehl was the accompanist. 

Miss Kate Wesrrop (organist of St Edmund, Lombard Street), 
daughter of the esteemed composer, ——. and professor, Mr 
Henry Westrop, gave her concert on Thursday evening, May 8, in 
in the concert-room of the Royal Academy of Music. Miss Westro 

layed Mozart’s Trio in E flat, for piano, violin, and tenor, wi 
Her Ludwig and Signor Zerbini, a cavatina by Raff, and a very 
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interesting sonata for piano and violin (with Herr Ludwig), the 
composition of her father, and (with Miss Emilie Smith) a duet for 
harp and piano on Gounod’s Faust, composed by Mr John Thomas 
and Sir Julius Benedict. The performances of Miss Westrop elicited 
and merited genuine approval. After Raff’s cavatina, being unani- 
mously called, she returned and gave Ketterer’s ‘‘ Chanson Créole.” 
Mdme Patey, Miss Carlotta Elliot, and Mr Thurley Beale were the 
singers ; Mdme Patey being encored in ‘‘Caro mio ben” (Gordigiani), 
and Miss Elliot in ‘‘ Me only” (Charles E. Stephens). The accom- 
panists were Messrs Stephens and Zerbini. 


Mr TRELAWNY CoBHam’s matinée musicale took place on Monday, 
May 19, in St George’s Hall. The first part comprised miscellaneous 
vocal and instrumental pieces. Mr Cobham sang Donizetti's 
romance, ‘‘Deserto in terra,” with great taste and feeling, also 
joining Mdlle Ida Corani and Signor Bonetti in Gordigiani’s ‘* Vieni 
al mar.” Miss Vere gave Vaccaj’s ‘“‘Ah! se tu dormi;” Mdlle 
Victoria de Bunsen, Rodes’ Air and variations (a ‘‘ tour de force ”— 
vide the Morning Post); Mdlle Ida Corani sang ‘‘Regnava nel 
silenzio” (Lucia) with ease and true expression ; and Mr Maybrick 
was compelled to repeat ‘‘The Sailor’s Cup” of Stephen Adams. 
Signor Bonetti gave a romance by Mrs Borthwick (‘‘ Priez pour 
moi”) and a Persian ballad by Rubinstein, both well. Herr 
Schuberth played, in finished style, his transcription for violoncello 
of Schumann’s ‘‘ Abendlied ;” Mr John Thomas a solo for the harp, 
entitled ‘‘ Autumn” (recalled) ; and Signor Tito Mattei two recent 
additions of his own to the instrument of his choice—‘‘ Espoir ” 
(mélodie variée) and ‘‘La Charmeuse,” the last of which was encored. 
The second part of the concert was devoted to a one-act operetta, 
the composition of Miss Harriet Young, an amateur of distinction 
(libretto by Mr Charles Thomas), entitled Queen of Hearts, which 
had for exponents Miss José Sherrington, Messrs Thorndike and 
Trelawny Cobham, who kept the audience in high merriment 
throughout the performance. The songs were accompanied by 
Signor Romani, Messrs Henry Parker and Ganz ; the orchestra 
supporting the operetta consisting of Mr Parker (harmonium), Mr 
John Thomas (harp), and Herr Schuberth (violoncello). 


Miss ALIcE FarRMAN’s concert took place at St George’s Square, 
the residence of Mr and Mrs Craufurd, of Auchenames, on Tuesday 
morning, May 20th. The fine contralto voice and musical acquire- 
ments of Miss Fairman are well known, and ample proof of their 
possession was afforded by the style in which she gave the 
**O mon Fernand” from La Favorita,” and Sullivan’s ‘St Agnes’ 
Eve ” (encored, and ‘‘ Creation’s Hymn ” substituted), besides duets 
of Rubinstein and Nicolai, (‘‘ Wanderer’s Night Song ” and ‘‘ Se 
m’ami ancor ”) respectively, with Mdme Edith Wynne and Mr 
Faulkner Leigh, The other singers were Mdlle Ida Corani, Sig. 
Gustave Garcia, Messrs Thurley Beale and Roworth. The pianists were 
Herr Hensler and Sig. Tito Mattei, the violinist was Sig. Erba, the 
flautist, Mr Radcliff, whose ingenious and effective fantasia on 
‘* These’s nae luck about the house” obtained unanimous applause, 
The concert ended with the quartet, ‘‘ Mezza notte,” from Flotow’s 
— sung by Mdlle Corani, Miss Fairman, Mr Leigh, and Sig. 

arcia. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


New Swiypox.—On Wednesday evening, May 14, a sacred 
concert was given in the hall of the Mechanics’ Institute by the 
choir of the Sandford Street Church, assisted by the New Swindon 
Choral Society. The programme consisted of Dr Stainer’s cantata, 
The Daughter of Jairus, and a selection from Handel’s Judas Macea- 
beus. The principal parts were sustained by Mdme Francis Brooke, 
of the London concerts (soprano), Mr Fred. Jenkins, choirmaster of 
St Mark’s, New Swindon (tenor), and Mr A. Thomas, of Gloucester 
Cathedral (bass). The Swindon Advertiser writes that ‘Mr Fred. 
Jenkins was much applauded, but not more than he deserved, for 
we have heard greater stars at Swindon who have not done better, 
The duet, ‘ Love Divine, all love excelling,’ sung by him and Mdme 
Brooke, was loudly encored. Mdme Brooke, we believe, has been 
here before, and, should she come again will be appreciated, as also 
would Mr Thomas.” The concert was ably conducted by Mr Fred. 
Jenkins and Mr Albert Sykes (conductor of the Choral Society). 
Effective assistance was also rendered by Mrs Grant, the Misses 
Lenox, Walker, Baines, and Loverick. Mr Whitehead (organist of 
Christ Church) presided at the harmonium, and Miss Nellie Sykes 
at the piano, The band and chorus numbered about 100 performers. 
Altogether the concert was a real success.—(From a Correspondent.) 


_ CARMARTHEN.—Of the feast of music and song to which the 
inhabitants of Carmarthen were last week treated, the inmates of 
the Joint Counties Lunatic Asylum have been permitted to partake, 











Miss Martha Harris and Mr Lucas Williams, whose vocal efforts at 
Carmarthen Eisteddfod were so warmly appreciated, signified, 
through a friend, their willingness to sing to those unfortunate 
members, of the human family who are confined in this institution. 
Dr Hearder gladly availed himself of the generous offer. 
impromptu concert was arranged, and held in the ball-room of the 
asylum on Saturday evening. The artists named above were 
accompanied by Miss Hearder and Miss Fitch. The audience were 
evidently affected, especially when Welsh songs were rendered. At 
the close two of the male patients came forward, and expressed 
their gratitude for the thoughtful kindness displayed towards them 
and their fellow-sufferers. Nearly 400 lunatics were present.— 
Correspondence of ‘‘ South Wales Daily News” (May 28). 

CHELTENHAM.—Mr John Francis Barnett’s cantata, The Ancient 
Mariner, was performed on Thursday, May 15th, by the Chelten- 
ham Musical Society, in the Winter Garden. There was a large 
attendance of members and subscribers. Mr Montagu Shepherd, 
the Rev. W. Duncombe, Miss Dunn, and Mdme Gonez were the 
singers, supported by the band and chorus of the society. A selec- 
tion from Semiramide was afterwards given by Mrs Daubeny, Mr 
Shepherd, the Rev. Hattersley Smith, and the Rev. Churchill Baxter. 
_ ae was well played by the band. Mr A. E. Dyer con- 
ducted. 


—~-0—— 


CHARLES HALLE’S RECITALS. 

Amid the novelties which every musical season brings there is some 
danger of overlooking old and familiar attractions. From such a 
fate the recitals of chamber music given by Mr Charles Halle in St 
James’s Hall every Friday afternoon should be especially exempt, 
since their claims are of the highest order. Mr Hallé deserves right 
well of amateurs who think that the class of works he presents 
should be heard in summer as well as in winter, and who regard it 
as a boon that the ‘Popular Concerts” directed by Mr. Arthur 
Chappell are substantially carried on under another name after the 
regular season has closed. Hence there is, perhaps, little reason to 
fear that the Friday recitals will ever want support. They have 
the great ‘‘ Popular” audience at their back, and that is enough for 
‘‘long continuance and increasing.” Mr. Hallé, like a true artist, 
loses no opportunity of bringing forward new works. Every pro- 
gramme now contains some interesting novelty as well as composi- 
tions of standard excellence, and in this respect the recitals are 
adapted to satisfy the most exigent. On Friday last the work marked 
‘‘ first time ” was a pianoforte trio in A (Op. 112) by Josef Rhein- 
berger—certainly not the least valuable production of that fertile 
composer, All the movements are, for one reason or another, highly 
interesting, and we may take for granted that the trio will be heard 
again and again. Meanwhile, let the fact remain on record that the 
first to play it in St James’s Hall—and to play it well—were Mr 
Hallé, to whom it is dedicated, Mdme Norman Néruda, and Herr 
Franz Néruda. Mr Hallé introduced subsequently a selection from 
the Noveletten of Schumann, exhibiting all the precision and elegance 
of style that usually distinguish him ; Mdme Néruda following with, 
as her solo, Vitali’s Ciaconna in G minor—a quaint speciman of old- 
fashioned ingenuity and equally old-fashioned learning. The gifted 
violinist discharged her task with supreme ability, and was loudly 
applauded. After this only Brahms’ pianoforte trio in B (Op. 8) re- 
mained ; but the work proved a bonne bouche, and sent its audience 
away charmed with their entertainment,—D. 7’. 

[The novelty at yesterday afternoon’s Recital was a trio in B flat, 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by Goldmark ] 





Ha Helle Alliance. 
Annette Essipoff and Montigny-Rémaury—the 


Russ and the Frank ! 
Unhappy Beethoven ! 


Happy Saint-Séens ! 





Ne 

Matta.—To judge from the Malta press, the highly promising 
Mdlle de Clairvaulx has had another decided success as Gilda in 
Rigoletto. We can well believe it. 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 


The suspense so long weighing upon the musical public as 
regards the question of the Grand Opera has at last come to an 
end. After patiently and deliberately listening to the advocates 
of both systems, the Government has decided against that of 
direct management by the State and in favour of management by 
a private person. The decree naming M. Halanzier’s successor 
has been made in conformity with the principle adopted and 
signed by M. Jules Ferry, the Minister of Fine Arts. The suc- 
cessful competitor is M. Vaucorbeil, a son of Ferville, the actor, 
who, as old playgoers may remember, was so popular many years 
ago at the Gymnase. One of his best known characters was that of 
the old General in the celebrated piece of Le Gamin de Paris, which 
made such a sensation, with Bouffé as the Gamin. M. Vaucorbeil is 
himself a musician and a former prizeman of the Conservatory. 
His tolerably numerous compositions include a comic opera, Lu 
Bataille d Amour; a cantata, entitled Za Mort de Diane; anda 
grand five-act opera, Mahmoud. The last mentioned work has never 
been performed. M. Vaucorbeil will take possession of his new 
“ Tfouse ” on the 1st November, and remain installed there for the 
next seven years, always supposing that he has paid down the 
400,000 francs caution money fixed in his cahier de charges, and 
that President Grévy has countersigned the Ministerial decree, 
two contingencies which will doubtless soon become accomplished 
facts, if they are not so already. Of course, great things for the 
Opera are or by the friends and adherents of the new 
manager, who is reported full of zeal for the task on which he is 
about to enter. New brooms proverbially sweep clean. In lapse 
of time, however, they grow less effective and more scrubby than 
at first. So do managers. The people who are fond of hitting 
others when they are down have evidently determined to make no 
exception in favour of M. Halanzier. Nay, considering that M. 
Halanzier does not, as stated above, retire until the Ist November, 
they may be described as beginning to indulge in their favourite 
pastime while he is still, metaphorically,on one knee. Among the 
reports and charges which they are hurling at his head “ pretty 
free” is one to the effect that the State claims from him the resti- 
tution of no less a sum than 2,000,000 francs. Little credence, 
if any, is to be given to sensational statements of this kind, and 
M. Halanzier’s difficulties during the remainder of his term will 
probably be managerial rather than pecuniary. Thus, the en- 
gagement of Mdme Krauss terminates on the 31st July, and has 
not been renewed; Mdlle de Reszké starts on the lst June for 
Spain; Mdlle Daram, like Mdme Krauss, ceases to be a member 
of the company on the 31st July ; Mdlle Bloch goes to London on 
the lst June, and M. Gailhard, as well as M. Lassalle, is already 
there. How will M. Halanzier carry on the campaign when all 
the aforenamed celebrities have left him? What a chance for 
the members of his reserve company! Before quitting the sub- 
ject of the Opera, we may cite the following paragraph, which has 
appeared in several papers:—“ We know that, up to the 
present day, the Opera enjoyed the right of taking from 
the other privileged theatres any singers, of either sex, who 
came out. The new agreement to be signed by the future 
manager of the Opera will, we have been informed, not contain 
this clause.” With reference to the foregoing, M. Achille Denis 
writes in the Entr’acte: “ We believe there is a grave mistake here. 
The Opera, like the Comédie-Francaise, may, at a certain epoch, 
have enjoyed a right of ‘ pre-emption’ over the inferior theatres. 
But this right has not existed for a long time. There is no 
sovereign theatre now. The only power still retained by the State- 
supported theatres is that of priority in engaging those pupils of 
the Conservatory who receive a gratuitous education in that 
national institution.”—At the Opéra-Comique, where La Flite 
enchantée and Le Caid still figure in the bills on alternate days, 
M. Carvalho has engaged a young South-American, Mdlle Stella 
de la Mar, and M. F. Aubert, a barytone, recently singing at 
Bordeaux. 

If the rumours now bruited about pretty generally are true, the 
traditional proclamation of the ancient monarchy : “ Le Rot est 
mort; vive le Roi!” will shortly receive a striking illustration. It 
is but a short time since, when a banking company acquired the 
Salle Ventadour, all Paris was lamenting that Italian Opera here 
was dead. Now everyone is wishing Italian Opera long life. In 
virtue of an agreement concluded between Sig. Merelli and M. 
Harmant, the former gentleman will, it is said, commence at the 





Théatre de la Gaité an Italian season on the 14th February next, 
with Mad. Adelina Patti and a host of other favourites more or 
less popular. There is some talk, too, of organizing French per- 
formances on the off-nights.—During the first month of its per- 
formance at the Renaissance, La petite Mademoiselle brought in 
139,125 franes, or an average of 4,600 francs every night.—M. Faure 
has returned from Bordeaux, after fulfilling there a most brilliant 
“star” engagement of the first magnitude.—M. Jules Barbier, one 
of the best French librettists of the day, isa candidate for admit- 
tance into the French Academy. 
——9——— 
THE LOBKOWITZ FAMILY. 
AN ORIGINAL INVESTIGATION BY ALEXANDER W. THAYER. 
(Continued from page 307. ) 

Castelli gives several anecdotes illustrating Lobkowitz’s personal 
traits. One day, at table, he found his bottle of wine below the 
mark, “Castelli,” said the Prince, “give me a glass of your wine.” 
Upon tasting it he threw the rest into the face of the steward, 
with the warning, “If you ever again presume to give my guests 
another and poorer wine than to me you shall be discharged.” 

One of the labourers in the theatre being severely injured, 
Lobkowitz sent his own physician to treat him, and instructed 
Castelli to visit the man and assure his wife, that all expenses 
should be paid, and if he was permanently disabled, his wages 
should still be continued to him, adding, “See here, I have 
just these six bright ducats, give them to the poor fellow’s 
wife, and tell her, I wish her to spend them in right nourishing 
soups for her husband.” 

A much bepraised tenor was engaged at high pay for thirteen 
“star” performances, with the prospect of a permanent engage- 
ment. On the first evening he was laughed off the stage. How 
to get rid of him ? Lobkowitz gave Castelli a draft for one hundred 
ducats, and sent him to negociate, who succeeded in settling the 
affair for fifty. On making his report, the prince exclaimed: 
“ Thank God, that we are well rid of the man! As to these fifty 
ducats, my dear Castelli, keep them for getting us so nicely out 
of the scrape!” Kapellmeister Reichardt, who passed the 
winter 1808-9 at Vienna, in his “ Vertraute Briefe,” is profuse 
in his well-deserved eulogies of the prince. One passage must 
be cited: “Some days since I dined en famille with the most 
amiable family of Prince Lobkowitz. Ah, if I could only convey 
to you (Mdme Reichardt) anything like an adequate picture of 
the indescribable sweetness and goodness of the noble Princess’ 
character! To see her among her numerous lovely children is to 
me a delight inexpressible, and so, too, to note in every remark 
of the young princesses, and in every word and gesture of the 
still younger princes, even to the smallest, the effects of that 
loving and liberal education, which has already given the eider 
children the impress of true nobility and retinement. Children 
of ten or twelve years are so often such troublesome or dumb 
companions at table! But here, it is a pleasure to have any one 
of them as his neighbour. Not a silly word issues from their 
mouths; and, yet, they are full of life and talk, full of the naiveté 
an‘ simplicity of childhood.” 

In Lobkowitz’s saloons, composers and virtuosos of all sorts 
exhibited their powers. So also Reichardt. The prince being 
pleased with specimens of his operas sung and played upon the 
pianoforte, at once ordered a selection of concerted pieces in them 
to be copied out for full orchestra, called in Fraulein Fischer as 
soprano, Simoni and Vogel as tenors, himself singing the bass 
with his “full powerful voice,” and had them thus produced before 
an audience of the highest nobility—the Schwarzenberg, Fursten- 
berg, Kinsky families, and the like—the evening closing with a 
magnificent supper. And after Reichardt had completed the 
composition of Cellini’s Bradamante, Lobkowitz had the parts 
copied, rehearsed, and performed in his palace. When Rode, 
the great violinist, was in Vienna (winter 1812-13), not only 
must he play a violin sonata there, but Archduke Rudolph must 
be the pianist, and Beethoven must produce a new one for the 
occasion (Op. 96). 

Lobkowitz was one of the original promoters and founders of 
the great “ Gesellschaft der Music-freunde” at Vienna, and sang 
the bass solos at the second performance of Alexander's Feast, in 
the Imperial Riding-school, December 3rd, 1812. (See Vol. I. 
p: 591a). 
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Haydn's Creation having been performed in German, Italian, 
English, and French, Lobkowitz had it translated into Czech (the 
Bohemian language), and produced it in great splendour in the 
theater at Raudnitz. Besides all this lavish expenditure for music, 
in the campaign of 1809 against the French, he, like Kinsky, 
accepted a command in the army, and equipped and sustained a 
battalion of riflemen at his own charge. 

His vast estates might have sustained this prodigality, but for 
the bankruptcy of the Austrian Government and the finance patent 
of 1811; and even then, perhaps, he would have avoided all re- 
proach, could he have given way to circumstances, and limited 
his expenses to the absolute requirements of his rank and position ; 
but the habits of eighteen years were too deeply rooted, and he 
struggled on, until the spring of 1813, when the catastrophe came. 
His estates were put into the hands of trustees, and he retired 
from Vienna to pass his remaining years for the most part in 
Raudnitz, and Prague, “shorn of his glory.” 

(To be continued. ) 


Annette Essipott. 
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6 & connoisseur who hears thee touch the keys 
‘ Never, oh! never more, can be at ease ; 
Never, or hardly ever, bend his knees, 


€’en to a creature gifted so to please 
Chat not to be adored would make her wheeze. 
Thou art a phantom which the mind's eye sees 
€ver in dreams! A phantom that to squeeze 
€’er daylight one must float o’er sunny seas, 
Southward to southward, till some gentle breeze, 
So gentle that ’twould rock a swarm of bees, 
Jrate at his presumption, ’gins to sneeze, 
Puffs in his visage, deaf to all his pleas, 
Dr blows him down to the extremest lees ! 
* * * * * * 
Frail Chopinetto, pr’ythee do not scoff, 
For J but marvel at thine Essipoff. 
, Petipace of Blinchelsea. é 
NE OO I CO 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, . 
( Correspondence. ) 

The programme of the Musical Festival is thus defini- 
tively fixed:—First Day—Mass in D major (Beethoven) ; 
Symphony in C major (Schubert). Second Day—B flat major Sym- 
phony (R. Schumann); ‘‘ Die Glocke,” for chorus, solo, and orches- 
tra (Max Bruch), conducted by the composer. Third Day—Various 
songs; ‘Les Préludes, a Symphonic Orchestral Poem” (Liszt) ; 
Violin Concerto (Beethoven), performed by Sefior Sarasate; an 
Overture (Gluck); and a choral work by Handel and Brahms, 
respectively. The usual price of a ticket has been raised from 18 to 
21 marks,—O. P. 

THE OCEANIC ROAD COLOSSUS. 

Maurice Strakosch, greatest entrepreneur who ever strode 
Atlantic, with foot on one shore and foot on th’ other; arm 
embracing Europe, arm exploring Africa, eye taking in 
Australia; eye winking at the Asias (Major and Minor); 
who has sounded deptls of Northern and intends sounding 
depths of Southern seas (including Polar Frozen) ; who is 
about to hunt China, Japan, Formosa, Sumatra, Borneo, &c. 
for new bulbuls—the Man of many Prima Donnas, in short— 

is once more among us.— Hoch / 


—_—o———_— 








Weimar. —Great commotion was recently created among 
**society ” here by a matinée given by Franz Liszt at the house in 
the ‘‘ Hofgirtnerei,” where he usually resides when visiting this 
town, and which is pleasantly situated amid green leaves and bright 
flowers close to the Park, planned and laid out by Goethe. The 
company included members of the Grand-Ducal family, members of 
the Court, and high government ofticials, together with the leading 
representatives of art. Among the last named was Mdme Viardot- 
Garcia with one of her daughters. Mdme Viardot sang some of her 
daughter's songs, which pleased Liszt very much, and likewise some 
compositions by Herr Lassen, the Grand-Ducal Capellmeister, who 
was among the guests, In the course of the matinée Liszt took part 
in a Quartet, 








WAIFS. 


The Conservatory at Ghent is now a State institution. 

Suppé’s buffo opera, Boccaccio, has met with little success in 
Leipsic. 

Tamme Cry.—Tagliafico, how d’ye do? Is this a dagger that I 
see before me ? hata 

A new buffo opera, La Pelle di Leone, by Sig. Gialdi, has been 
produced at Parma. ; 

A new theatre, called the Residenztheater, will be opened on the 
1st October in Hanover. ae : 

A boy pianist, six years old, from Naples, L. G. Fazio, is making 
some sensation in Milan. ; ‘ 

Mr Howard Paul has returned to England from a tour in Algeria 
and the south of Europe. 

Herr Ferdinand Dessoir has retired from the management of the 
Residenztheater, Dresden. N ‘ 

M. Camille Saint-Saéns has been playing in Zurich, (To-day he 
conducts and plays in London. ) ; 

Henri Wieniawski, despite his precarious state of health, is still 
giving concerts in the South of Russia. 

Mdme Viard-Louis’s seventh concert is announced to take place 
in St James’s Hall next Thursday afternoon. 

Mr Riviere has arrived in London from Madrid, where his 
Promenade Concerts have been highly successful. 

Mr Arthur Sketchley (‘‘ Mrs Brown”) is going to play Falstaff (in 
the first part of Henry IV.) this day, at the Gaiety. 

Massenet’s Roi de Lahore was recently performed at Pesth before 
the Emperor of Austria by His Majesty’s especial command. 

Theodor Wachtel concluded his engagement at the Stadttheater, 
Hamburgh, with a performance of Le Postillon de Longjumeau. 

H. Vieuxtemps, violinist, and A. Dupont, pianist, have been 
created honorary members of the Société de l’Emulation, Lidge. 

Herr Adelon, Director of the Theatres Royal, Wiesbaden, has 
been created Court Privy Councillor by the Emperor of Germany. 

The Southwark Choral Society announces a performance of Mr 
F. Howell’s cantata, The Song of the Months, on Tuesday evening 
next. 

An Orchestral Prelude to Die Rose von Libanon, by Paul Geister, 
was recently performed in Leipsic, under the direction of the com- 

oser. 
‘ Owing to continued indisposition, Mdme Gerster and Mdme 
Christine Nilsson were again unable to appear last week at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 

Provided with new and hitherto unused materials, Dr Bernhard 
Stave, now of Gérlitz, is about to publish a Biography of Chopin. 
(How many more ?) 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales has graciously accorded 
Mdme Cellini permission to style herself ‘‘ Professor of Singing to 
Her Royal Highness.” 

Wagner has completed the composition of Parsifal, the first per- 
formance of which is fixed for y oer 1881, at Bayreuth. (24 
months are required for rehearsal !) 

Herr von Hiilsen, accompanied by Herr Eckert, has visited 
Hamburgh to hear Goldmark’s Kénigin von Saba, with a view to its 
production at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

Three important Musical Festivals, those of Amsterdam, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and Wiesbaden, will take place during the last week of 
the present month and the first week of June. 

During January and February, 1880, Sig. Salvini, the great 
tragedian, will visit Roumania, and give performances in Bucharest, 
Jassy, Galatz, Cracow, and other important towns, 

Miss Sofie Fane is to appear this evening at the Olympic Theatre 
as the heroine in the drama of The T'wo Cousins, and will introduce 
Mr Wellington Guernsey’s song, ‘‘O buy my flowers.” 

Mr Ambrose Austin’s annual concert is to take place in St James's 

Hall next Monday evening. Mr Sims Reeves and other eminent 
singers are announced to appear. Mdme Essipoff is to be the 
pianist. 
_ Herr Ignaz Briill’s new opera, Bianca, with Mdlle Bianca Bianchi 
in the principal part, will be produced next December at the 
yee Operahouse, Vienna. His Goldene Kreuz has been played 
at Glogan. 

Oberthiir’s overture, Riibezahl, was performed in Frankfort, under 
the direction of Cipellmeister Louis Reiper, on Saturday, the 3rd 
May, and proved so successful that it had to be repeated at the 
concert of the 7th inst. 

The action brought in the Court of Queen’s Bench by Signor Orsini 
v. Mr Mapleson, for wrongful dismissal, has been amicably settled, 
on terms equally creditable to Mr Mapleson, —during whose absence 
from England the cause of action arose—and to Signor Orsini, whose 
ability as a musician is fully recognized, and who has been offered a 
re-engagement for the autumnal season, 
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Mdme Annette Essipoff, the famous Russian pianist, is again 
among us, and has already given a “ Recital,” at which she played 
to absolute perfection yon by Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, J. Field 
Scarlatti, Lachner, Schubert, Niemann, Schumann, Chopin, and 
Liszt, being received with the cordial enthusiasm which is the just 
due of her exceptional talent. We shall have more to say of this 
lady in our next.—Graphic. 

M, Arved Poorten, a violoncellist of celebrity in Russia, attached 
to the Imperial Chapel and the Conservatoire of Music in St Peters- 
burgh, has arrived in London, M. Poorten is the author of a 
Tourneé Artistique dans Vintérieur de la Russie, from which much 
interesting information about the state of music in the Czar’s 
dominions may be gleaned. M. Poorten passed last winter at Nice, 
where his talent as a virtuoso of the first rank was acknowledged 
both by the public and the press. He will shortly be heard in 
London at a recital announced to be given in Steinway Hall. 
—(Communicated.) 

The Highgate Wednesday Evening Concerts, Northfield Hall, 
which are given under the direction of the well-known tenor, Mr 
Faulkner Leigh, have proved a success. At the first concert, on 
May 7th, the artists included Mdlle Gabrielle Vaillant and Herr 
Daubert, each artist contributing a solo as well as taking their 
respective parts in the quartets. Mdlle Vaillant obtained a unani- 
mous encore for her charming and careful rendering of Raff's 
cavatina for violin, and a similar compliment was paid to Herr 
Daubert for his — phrasing of Servais’ Adagio and Rondo 
for violoncello, At the next concert, on May the 28th, Mr Faulkner 
Leigh is to sing Beethoven’s ‘‘ Adelaida;” and at the last concert 
of the present series, on June the 25th, Herren Ludwig, J. B. Zer- 
bini, and Daubert will appear. We notice that the analytical 
remarks are taken from the ‘‘ Monday Popular Concert book of 
words,” by the kind permission of Mr Arthur Chappell. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND eran OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING 
rice 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 








VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
rice 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 

New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” h 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirahly adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 











New Edition, Revised and ‘Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enri the voice, and removing affections of 


e throat. 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is_ universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable “_ for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Hurope, and have been established over a quarter 
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reat benefit in the improvement of the taste | 


AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


\ ESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & CO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 
prices. 

Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO’S 
IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A 


THE FAVOURITR ORGAN. 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


CLOUGH & WARREN'S 
IMPROVED AMERICAN GRGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 

The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 160 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 
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NEW ORGAN MUSIC. 








SIX PIECES FOR THE ORGAN. 


Dedicated to the CHEVALIER J. LEMMENS. 


COMPOSED BY 


LAS. 


E. SI 





No. 1.—Andante non Troppo 

5 2—March - - 

,» 3» Moderato 

,», 4.—Pastorale - - 

» 0»—Meditation in a Cathedral 
» 6.—Elegy - - - 





“Tt is not often that pieces of such sterling originality | 
are issued from the press for the benefit of organ-players | 
as these six pieces by E. Silas. There is not one that can | 
be counted a weak piece; all are good, and all bear traces 


They are written—as music for the organ should be written 
—with a separate part for the pedals, and full directions as 
to the nature and character of the stops to be employed. 
There are none which can be said to possess insuperable 
difficulties for the tolerably advanced player; all are 
effective, and would prove a boon both to the solo performer 
and for ordinary purposes ; and in the belief that they will 
be found useful, and tend to increase the reputation of the 
composer, we recommend them with every confidence.”— 
Musical Record. 





“The talent of Mr Edouard Silas as a composer is too 


widely recognized to render any preliminary eulogium of | 
his merits advisable in approaching the discussion of these | 
welcome additions to the narrow repertory of genuine organ | 
No, 1 on our list has a plaintive flowing subject, | 


music. 
very expressively harmonized. There is an alternative 
section in the tonic major consisting of a song-like theme, 
with accompaniment in quiet arpeggios. Then the first 
subject returns differently harmonized, and the piece 
comes to an effective close. The March is an elaborate 
composition. The first theme savours of commonplace, 
though a sudden change from dominant to sub-dominant 
harmony has a striking “effect. The first trio in the relative 
minor is sad in character, and it contains some further 
remarkable transitions. After the usual return of the 
principal subject there is a second trio in the tonic minor, | 





London : 


| is purely contrapuntal, though modern in spirit. 


| dially 


This is somewhat in the style of a choral, with a moving 
pedal bass. Fresh matter of an agitated nature is then 
introduced, but the first theme at length returns, and then 


| a brief coda brings the March to a conclusion—No, 3 
of the hand of a workman cunning in his craft, who brings | 
his whole soul and every energy to bear upon his labours. | 


commences with a pleasing motive, which is carried on for 
twenty-six bars. Then a fugue is started, and continued 
for four pages, after which the first portion is repeated in 
a slightly varied form.—The Pastorale opens simply, the 
first portion being constructed on a tonic and dominant 
pedal alternately. The key then changes to the minor, 
and there follows a good deal of imitative writing, even- 
tually leading to a half-close on the dominant. The 
conclusion is more energetic, and the pastoral manner is 
certainly not maintained throughout.—As may be supposed 
from its title, No. 5 is eminently ecclesiastical in style. It 
opens with a solemn adagio, and the writing for some time 
Towards 
the end it works up to a fortissimo, and the piece ends 
with some pompous chords.—The Elegy has a few bars of 
introduction in unison lento, and then a theme is given out 
and treated as a duet. After a close on the tonic, the key 
changes to G flat, and the next portion is church-like, with 
curious harmonies. The duet then returns in evtenso, and 
is followed by a more jubilant subject in the tonic major. 
The next section is very bright and vigorous, but it does 
not come to a full close, and the sombre vein returns, 
the piece ending in the quietest manner. We can cor- 
recommend these compositions to the notice of 
organists. Without being demonstrative or vulgar, they 
are pleasantly unconventional, and are free from the 
heaviness of the German school, the frivolity of the French, 
and the weakness of the English. Nos. 1, 2, and 6 will 
bain’ ested attention.”—Music Trades Review. 
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